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‘What Kind of World Does World Youth Want? 


‘Announcer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting ori- 

inates from Bailey Hall on the 
campus of Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York. We are present- 
ing the program as one of the fea- 
tures of the First Triennial. Gen- 
eral Assembly of the World As- 
sembly of Youth. Gathered here 
are nearly 400 Youth Leaders from 
50 countries of Western Europe, 
Africa, Asia, the Middle East, and 
the Americas. 
_ The World Assembly of Youth 
was founded in 1948 for the purpose 
bf planning world-wide action by 
cung people to attain the objec- 
ives of the United Nations Uni- 
Declaration of Human 
The host organization for 
€ current conference at Cornell 
is the Young Adult Council of the 
ational Social Welfare Assembly. 
t is a people-to-people project 
vhich will foster greater under- 
iranding of the problems facing 
yaese young citizens of the world. 


Now to preside over our discus- 

‘on in the absence of George V. 
Denny, Jr., here is our guest mod- 
trator, attorney, and President of 
jae City Club of Rochester, Mr. 
pol Linowitz. 


lioderator Linowitz: 

|: Good evening, friends. I’m very 
Jappy to have this opportunity to 
Iinch-hit tonight for my good 
iend, George V. Denny, Jr. 

l\I do wish Mr. Denny could be 
Jere, though, to share our pleasure 
bringing you this program. For 
}night, America’s Town Meeting 
| the Air comes to you from the 
eautiful campus of Cornell Uni- 
\erSity at Ithaca, New York. In our 
kdience tonight are 400 represen- 
liives to the World Assembly of 


Youth, from 50 nations of the free 
world. 


These young men and women 
speak for youth groups in countries 
with a combined population of over 
a billion—from Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, from places as distant as 
Algeria, Lebanon, South Africa, 
Malaya, and Madagascar. They 
have come to our shores for their 
First Triennial General Assembly. 


In a very real sense, this is one 
of the most significant international 
meetings held in the United States 
since the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945. For these young people 
are here at this critical time be- 
cause they are deeply concerned 
about the problems of war and 
peace, and want to do what they 
can to help build a better world. 
They are here to counsel with one 
another and to exchange ideas and, 
most significantly, they are here to 
think through these crucial issues 
amid the freedom, the quiet, and 
the dignity of a great university, 
at the precise moment when the 
youth of the communist world is 
meeting at East Berlin in an at- 
mosphere of fanaticism and fury. 


It is right then that here tonight 
we raise the question, “What kind 
of world do the young people of 
the world want?” What are they 
going to do to make this a better 
world and to assure a just and 
lasting peace? What rights, what 
freedoms, do they seek for them- 
selves and their world neighbors? 
These are vital questions for all of 
us. And we look for answers to- 
night from three young men from 
three different parts of the world, 
who can speak with courage, with 
clarity, with understanding. 

We turn first to Asia. Vithal 
Babu is a 26-year-old economics 


student from India who has already 
begun to play an important part 
in the political and economic life 
of his country. He is the permanent 
secretary of the Congress Party, 
headed by Prime Minister Nehru, 
and is also the author of several 
books on the economic problems of 
Asia. His most recent work, Eco- 
nomic Conditions in India, was 
published last month. We are very 
happy to welcome to Town Meet- 
ing to help us, consider this com- 
plex question. Vithal Babu. 


Vithal Babu: 


The youth of today are en- 
deavouring to build a dynamic, 
democratic world. The Asian youth 
in particular are aware of their 
responsibilities in shouldering this 
herculean task. Asia has a philoso- 
phy of its own—of peace, tolerance, 
and sacrifice. These symbolize the 
progressive youth movements in 
that region. The world of to- 
morrow will be the standing mani- 
festation of such sterling principles. 

Today Asia is facing multiple 
problems of poverty, illiteracy, un- 
employment and over - population. 
The sure remedy lies both in the 
inter-dependence and intra-depend- 
ence of Asia and the rest of the 
world. 


From the economic standpoint, 
Asia is backward and under- 
developed. From the social angle, 
it is caught in a maze of disease, 
squalor and illiteracy. From the 
political aspect, it is fighting a 
battle of ideologies. 

The hope, Mr. Willkie and Mr. 
Kreveld, lies with you in the West. 
We, from the Asian region, eagerly 
look forward to every assistance 
from the West, both financial and 
technical, consistent, of course, with 
human dignity. It aids us in coun- 
teracting any and every force of a 
nondemocratic character. 


We believe in the realization of 
a world, based upon these things: 


First, socio-economic equality for 
the promotion of general welfare 
without distinctions of caste, creed, 
religion, or sex; second, socio- 
economic liberty to all, preventing. 
thereby possible raids on personal 
and collective freedoms; third, 
socio-economic rights for all, con- 
sistent with the charter of the 
United Nations, with a sense of 
moral obligation, in the pursuit of 
general good and collective com- 
radeship; and fourthly, the greatest 
possible welfare of all. These. must 
constitute the pillars of the world, 
which the youth of today in the 
East and the West should strive 
to build. 


The tools are embodied in the 
United Nations and the World As- 
sembly of Youth, which represent 
truly the symbols of peace, progress 
and prosperity. The world of to- 
morrow must be a world of per- 
petual peace, with a democratic 
setting. 


It can be achieved only by a close — 


communion, mutual understanding, 
and the promotion of good will be- 
tween Asia and the rest of the 
world. (Applause) 


Moderator Linowitz: 
Thank you very much, Vithal 


Babu, for that eloquent and forceful — 


Statement. 


Our second speaker tonight is' 
from the United States. The son of 
a distinguished father, he is be- 
coming prominent as a national 
leader in his own right. Philip 
Willkie, while only 31 years of 
age, is an attorney who is serving 
his second term in the Indiana 
State Legislature. At the present 
time, he is also counsel to the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Ethics in Government. We are very 
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pleased to welcome him back to — 


irewves Meeting tonight. Mr. Will- 


_kie, what kind of world do you 
think youth wants? 


Mr. Willkie: 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted 
to be here at this wonderful as- 
sembly, with all these people from 
all over the world who have gath- 
ered here at Cornell University. 


We, in America, want peace. We 
want it desperately. We fear 
greatly a third terrible holocaust 
which we know will not only de- 
-stroy those lands across the sea 
but will destroy our own land, 
which will deprive us of the op- 
portunity to go ahead with the 
great economic job which we have 
done here in building the world’s 
greatest workshop, which will 
slaughter the young men of all 
nations and ruin our homes. 

We, in America, have started a 
tremendous rearmament. We have 
done it reluctantly, and we have 
great doubts about the efficacy of 
armaments, but we feel that in the 
Present state of world affairs, with 
the Soviet Union having maintained 
its armaments as it has after World 
War II and with the war-like state- 
ments that it has made we have no 
other choice. 

But we also realize that we can- 
not put our faith in arms alone. 


We realize that we desperately 
need the friendship and the alliance 
of the other peoples, peoples of 
the noncommunist world—a billion 
and a half of them—who live 
around this earth. 

We realize that those people 
have much to give us, that they are 
people with great histories and great 
backgrounds, that they have great 
intellectual capacities and great 
philosophies, and that they have 
economic know-how. We know that 
we have things to give them, and 
we believe that in such an inter- 


change, there is much to gain for 
both sides. Many of us who have 
seen the operations of a large free 
trade area such as we have in this 
country realize that the best way of 
attaining the kind of interchange 
that we most need in this earth is 
by a great interchange economically 
and intellectually. Such interchange 
can mean peace and prosperity, not 
only for ourselves, but for all the 
world. The world needs us. We 
need the world. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause) 


Moderator Linowitz: 


All right, thank you very much, 
Mr. Willkie. Our final speaker to- 
night is the dynamic Secretary of 
the Socialist Youth of Belgium, 
Gerrit Kreveld. Mr. Kreveld has 
in the course of his 32 years seen 
service in the Belgian army, worked 
with the underground forces of 
Europe, and since 1944 has played 
a major role as a leader of Belgian 
youth. He is vice-president of this 
World Assembly Meeting here to- 
night. We are happy to have him 
with us to present the view of the 
European Youth. 


Mr. Kreveld: 

In my concept of the world we 
are trying to build, Mr. Willkie 
and Mr. Vithal, I put freedom of 
speech first. That means the free- 
dom to form a personal and in- 
dividual opinion about everything 
that belongs to mankind. In our 
times, democracy is unthinkable— 
more, it is impossible when people 
can’t express themselves freely by 
speech and through the press. 

In Western Europe, the complete 
freedom of speech and press are 
cherished as vital instruments of 
expression. This is particularly true 
when these opinions are in conflict 
with those of the government and 
even when they belong to only a 
small minority. It has, for instance, 


— 


been very discouraging to Euro- 
peans to follow the gradual destruc- 
‘tion of freedom of speech and the 
press in Argentina, resulting in the 
suppression of the newspaper, “La 
Prensa,” considered by many as 
the last remaining symbol of these 
freedoms in Argentina. 


In Europe, the freedom of re- 
ligion and of philosophic convic- 
tion is also considered as one of 
the most essential. Such freedom, 
however, has its entire value only 
when it is acquired without any 
undue moral pressure or restraint. 


During World War II, millions 
of Europeans built up a great and 
luminous hope that the postwar 
world should be completely 
changed. They felt, with all their 
hearts, that the sacrifice of blood 
and misery could not be in vain. 
The new world should be one free 
from want and fear. 


But instead of this, after the war, 
Europe was plunged in chaos, due 
to the almost entire destruction of 
its industrial and economic struc- 
ture. The way was free for moral 
and spiritual disintegration. At this 
urgent moment, the generous idea 
of the Marshal Aid granted to 
Europe has helped Europe to its 
feet again. Now the European 
youth is finding new opportunities 
to build up its own life. It puts 
great hope and endeavour in the 
growth of a united Europe, so that 
tomorrow the old continent shall 
be an equal partner in the world 
structure and a firm factor in con- 
tributing to world peace. 

The youth movements of Europe 
put all their faith in the United 
Nations organization for establish- 
ing this world peace. This devotion 
to the United Nations requires the 
United Nations to keep faith with 
the youth of the world. 

The young people of Europe are 
aware that great difficulties are 


in the way, still, and they are 
willing to assume their full respon- 
sibility, together with youth all 
over the world, to create this new 
spirit. This World Assembly of 
Youth can be a great instrument 
in this great endeavour. (Applause) 


Moderator Linowitz: 


All right, thank you very much, 
Mr. Kreveld. Now before turning 
to our audience for questions to- 
night, I am happy to tell you that 
we have with us here Dr. Deane 
Malott, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, which is host to the World 
Assembly for Youth. Dr. Maloitt, 
would you care to comment briefly 


on the talks we have just heard, or 


direct a question to the speakers? 


Dr. Malott: Mr. Moderator, our 
speakers tonight have stressed the 
importance of the necessity for 
world peace. It is, I agree, a para- 
mount need in the world of today, 
but we are not now living in a 
world of peace because of aggres- 
sion on the part of those who 
would destroy the very freedoms 
which these speakers have stressed. 


I should like to ask the speakers, 
or any one of them whom you 
might designate, Mr. Moderator, 
how, in a world which all too soon 
will be the responsibility of young 
people such as are here gathered 
tonight, they would bring about 
that peace which each of you seek 
and which has been the object of 
such illusive search on the part of 
mankind since the earliest dawn of 
our civilization? 


Moderator Linowitz: Thank you 
very much, Dr. Malott, for that 
very simple question. I’m going to 
ask all the members of our panel 
here tonight to come up around 
the microphone with me. Will you 
gentlemen come up here? I think 
you all ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to comment on Dr. Malott’s 


question. Let’s start with you, Mr. 
Vithal. What would you do to 
bring about this world ‘of peace 
that is the common goal of all of 
you that have been speaking here 
tonight? How would you go about 
it specifically ? 


Mr. Vithal: I have already em- 
bodied and already outlined the 
three or four comments, pillars of 
the world, which the youth today 
would like to strive for, particu- 
larly from the point of  socio- 
economic liberty, socio - economic 
rights, and socio-economic and cul- 
tural relations. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right, fine. Now 
how about Mr. Kreveld? Do you 
want to talk about the subject Dr. 
Malott has addressed to us? What 
sould you do? Would you am- 
plify in any respect what you said 
im your main talk? 


Mr. Kreveld: I'll try. Well, I 
think first of all when people come 
together they very often feel the 
same things that have been ex- 
pressed in another language, and in 


other terms, and I think that one 


of the foremost benefits of meet- 
ings like this assembly is that peo- 
ple learn to know each other and 


know how they speak in order » 


that they may understand each 
other. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right, thank 
you. Mr. Willkie, how about a 
comment from you? 


Mr. Willkie: I think the two most 
effective weapons to bring about 
world peace would be the abolition 
of economic tariff barriers between 
nations—provide for international 
world trade—and second, the abo- 
lition of veto in the United Na- 
tions. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Linowitz: All right, gentle- 
men, thank you very much. That’s 
most helpful, and I think we are 
a0w ready to turn to this fine Ithaca 
audience here tonight, an extremely 
-olorful audience, ladies and gentle- 
nen. I wish you could be here to 
see it with me. 

Let’s have the first question from 
he audience. This gentleman here, 
lease. Who is your question ad- 
Iressed to? 


Man: Mr. Vithal, can a world 
»f peace, with a democratic set- 
ing, be realized without a strong 
piritual background? 

Mr. Vithal: It is most necessary 
hat we have a spiritual back- 
yround. But you should realize 
hat such a world is irrealizable. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right. Thank 


you very much, sir. Next question 
please. 

Man: Mr. Willkie, realizing that 
this conference wants the freedom 
of the man of tomorrow to be as 
well economic as political, why 
will the American Congress not 
support the economic rights in the 
Declaration of Human Rights? 

Mr. Willkie: I think the Con- 
gress has gone a long way in sup- 
porting the economic rights of the 
Declaration of Rights. There is a 
great desire in this Country to see 
a better standard of living around 
the world. I won’t say that we 
haven’t made mistakes. I won’t say 
that the judgment here has always 
been clear, but the feeling in this 
country is strong that we can’t live 
in prosperity when other people 
live in poverty. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right. Before 
you get away, Mr. Willkie, does 
that satisfy you, sir? You seem to 
have a quizzical look on your face. 
Do you want to talk back to Mr. 
Willkie? This is a program where 
the listener talks back to the 
speaker. All right, fine. Next ques- 
tion, please. 


Man: Mr. Kreveld, how do we 
regain, sir, that determination to 
work which we found during the 
war and only through which peace 
may become real and vital? 


Mr. Kreveld: Well, I think dur- 
ing the war most people in Europe 
had a great and sincere hope that 
after the World War there should 
be a new world, and when they 
found out afterwards that it was 
not exactly this way, they felt that 
it came down on themselves to find 
new strength to build up their own 
world, in this case, Europe—and 
I think that the old Europe has 
enough spiritual strength to find 
after every disaster the moral 
strength to get to work anew and 
to recover from the ravages made 
by the war. 


Man: Mr. Vithal, you state Asia 
awaits Western aid. What does 
Asia propose to do for itself? 


Mr. Vithal: Asia has already be- 
gun its own plans. We have got 
our own planning commissions and 
we have already got several offi- 
cial reports of the planning com- 
missions, and we are going to do 
our level best. Therefore, we ask 
the West to extend their hand of 
cooperation. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right. This 
gentleman from Canada just ad- 
dressed a question. Do you want to 
get back at Mr. Vithal? All right, 
next question please. 


Man; Mr. Willkie, is there not 
a danger that democracy will be 
compromised in fighting totalitari- 


‘anism by allying itself with dicta- 


torship countries? (Applause) 


Mr. Willkie: Well, it is a ques- 
tion that has worried me very 
much, and I have been frightened 
about it. I think .we made some 
very bad mistakes in World War 
II on it, and yet as this situation 
has grown cloudier in the last few 
months, as the situation has be- 
come more desperate, we in the 
United States have had to make al- 
liances, or to make arrangements, 
with both Franco and Tito, both of 
whose principles are very much 
against our principles. And yet in 
the face of this desperate military 
crisis, | am afraid that we have no 
other choice. 


Man: I would say that we in 
Europe would not accept that as 
a proper answer, because we do 
not consider that even if democracy 
were successful in a struggle with 
such allies that the result at the 
end would be that the world had 
democracy. Democracy would no 
longer exist if it could only sue- 
ceed by having totalitarian allies. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right, Mr. 
Willkie. 

Mr. Willkie: Well, I think that 
democracy can exist. Democracy 
went through World War II with 
the greatest totalitarian ally that 
the world has ever seen—the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr, Linowitz: Mr. Vithal would 
like to comment on that question. 


Mr. Kreveld: I must say that | 
don’t agree with the points of 
view of Mr. Willkie, and I think 
that some of the Americans whe 
think as he are making a very 
great mistake. Indeed there are ir 
Europe millions of people whe 
have fought during the war for 
democracy who are getting now 
the feeling that they fought fo: 


nothing, since such a great demo- 
cratic nation as the United States 
Joesn’t get the point. And I think 
that the United States doesn’t re- 
alize what is the feeling in Europe 
in the democratic countries. If it 
should realize this, I’m quite sure 
t would not have done what it has 
10W. 


Mr. Vithal: Vm afraid I do not 
igree with Mr. Willkie in several 
‘espects. Mr. Kreveld has already 
emphasized this and I endorse 
whatever he has said. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right. Mr. 
Willkie, is there anything you want 
G say in reply? 

Mr. Willkie: Well, we regret 
erribly having to take on such 
ilies, but in a desperate military 
jtuation strategic areas become 
remendously important, and we, 
aving borne the tremendous brunt 
e Korea, having supplied 75 to 
© per cent of the troops and the 
est of the troops, our military 
eaders in this country have felt 
Nat we had no alternative except 
9 get strategic bases where we 
ould get them. It’s something I 
on’t like to see. Wars are un- 
leasant, but in order to defeat 
litler we joined hands with Stalin. 
Ve supplied them with troops. We 
rent to bat with them, and democ- 
acy hasn’t perished in the United 
tates. It hasn’t perished in Wes- 
smo Europe. So I don’t think on 
1e basis of the history of World 
Var II that you can say that in 
ning up with a couple of minor 
ague dictators we're going to 
estroy democracy this time. (Ap- 
lause) 

Mr. Linowitz: All right, thank 
yu, Mr. Willkie. Let’s have our 
xt question. 

Man: Mr. Kreveld, do you be- 
eve that we can attain a union 
. Europe, a true union, without 


Mr. 


an assimilation of cultures into a 
single general culture? 

Mr. Kreveld: I should be very 
unhappy if the condition for a 
United Europe should be the as- 
similation of all the various cul- 
tures in one only culture. I think 
of the countries in Europe that 
their great value and great oppor- 
tunities are indeed to bring to- 
gether their cultures and that by 
this way the European culture 
shall be the sum of all those added 
together. 

Mr. Linowitz: Thank you very 
much. The gentleman over here 
please. 

Man: Mr. Willkie, Americans de- 
vote a lot of time to international 
problems and not enough to in- 
ternal ones. When, the young 
Africans wonder, will the Ameri-: 
can people settle the problems of 
their own underdeveloped races? 


Mr. Willkie: Well, I am cer- 
tainly no apologist for the posi- 
tion of some people in this country 
on civil rights. I’ve been very active 
in fighting for an aggressive pro- 
gram in civil rights in this country, 
and all I can say is that there 
are tremendous numbers of us who 
are fighting for it and that we are 
making great progress in this coun- 
try. The struggle isn’t going to be 
over. tomorrow, but in my judg- 
ment, within a generation it: is 
going to be. 

Mr. Linowitz: Alb right, thank 
you, Mr. Willkie. 

Lady: Mr. Vithal, how does Asia 
feel about the Point Four Program? 

Mr. Vithal: It is a wonderful 
one, and we feel that the Point 
Four Program can alone bring us 
great relief. 

Mr. Linowitz: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Vithal. How about you, 
Kreveld? Do you want to 
comment on that? 


Mr. Kreveld: I have the impres- 
sion that up to now this program 
has been put in a rather confused 
way. Indeed it is not very easy to 
ask, for instance, the European 
countries to offer a_ substantial 
technical aid when they are them- 
selves in a difficult position; and 
‘on the other hand, it has never 
been outlined clearly either by you 
or UNESCO how these things 
could be done without, at one and 
the same time, interfering with 
the feeling of the people in those 
countries themselves. It seems to me 
that we are still in confusion 
about it, although I am quite sure 
that millions of youths all over the 
world don’t ask better than to 
help their friends who are in diffi- 
cult positions. 


Mr. Linowitz: Thank you, Mr. 
Kreveld. All right, I see a question 
for Mr. Willkie here. 


Man: Mr. Willkie, how can you 
reconcile Articles 14, 15, and 16, 
on freedom of movement in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, with 
the immigration policy of U.S.A.? 


Mr. Willkie: I must say that no 
one in the country is more op- 
posed to a lot of our immigration 
laws than I am. I think we should 
have much freer immigration laws. 
I want to say this, in explanation, 
that the labor movement in the 
country—and I think this audience 
would naturally be sympathetic— 
had a good deal to do with the 
enactment of our present immigra- 
tion laws. The story of immigra- 
tion in this country has been that 
the conservative forces were for 
free immigration, historically, and 
that 
were for more strict immigration 
because of the problems of local 
labor. That’s been the history of 
the thing. 


Mr, Linowitz: 1 don’t think that 
goes to the heart of the subject we 


the so-called liberal forces © 
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are discussing tonight. Let’s move # 
along with another question from 
our audience please. 


Man: Mr. Vithal, the cries of 
freedom among the long exploited 
peoples in Eastern countries were’ 
described by some Western people 
as fanatic movements from fanatic 4 
people. Will you please comment, 
as a free young man from a coun- 
try that fought at one time for 
freedom, about this false interpreta- 
tion, please?. 


Mr. Vithal: I'm sorry, you’re not 
right. I would not like to add any. 
more. ) 


Man: What I am trying to say 
is that during the last few months, 
maybe, lots of cries for freedom 
came out of Iran, Egypt—the East 
—and most of the news commen- 
tators in this country described the 
movements for freedom as fanatic | 
movements by fanatic people. What _ 
I am trying to say is that we are 
not fanatics—we are not trying to” 
he fanatics. We only want the 
simple way of life. All we ask for 
is freedom. But people say we are 
fanatics because we ask for it. 


Mr. Vithal: You are not right in 
saying that you are a fanatic. 


Mr, Linowitz: All right, Me. 
Vithal agrees you are not a fanatic. 
Next question, please. 


Man: Mr. Willkie, we talked 
about technical assistance. How can 
young people participate in pro- 
grams of technical assistance? 

Mr. Wiilkie: Well, I should very 
much like to see a very widespread 
technical assistance program—much 
wider than anything that is now 
in contemplation or in organiza- 
tion in this country, and I think 
we have a precedent for it in 
what the Mormon Church has done. 
The Mormon Church, which is a 
peculiarly American sect, had its 
whole basis in history in this coun- 


ry, and their policy for years was 
o send the young people out over 
he world to engage in mission 
york. I think that if we could 
lave a program similar to that de- 
eloped by American missionaries, 
f young people going abroad for 
wo years—especially skilled young 
eople—to engage in this technical 
ssistance work maybe we could 
ive them credit in place of going 
ato the draft, in place of military 
ervice. I think it would be a tre- 
vendous thing both ways. 


Mr. Linowitz: A very interest- 
ag suggestion, Mr. Willkie. Next 
uestion, please. 


Man: Mr. Kreveld, are Euro- 
eans truly appreciative of the 
ucrifice being made by the Ameri- 
*n people through our extensive 
sonomic aid programs? 

Mr. Kreveld: Well, we could 
erhaps turn the question. Are 
ther people all over the world 
=preciative of the enormous sacri- 
ces made by Europeans during 
veral years of the war? (Ap- 
fause) I think it is always a very 
ad policy, asking if people ap- 
reciate anything you are doing 
¢ them. You do it for the benefit 
- doing, and not for the gratitude 
yu get out of it. (Applause) 

Mr. Linowitz: All right. You 
ttainly didn’t mince any words 
1 that one. 

Lady: Mr. Willkie, would it be 
asible for the United States to 
tm a permanent alliance with 
‘estern Europe in order to obtain 
id keep world peace? 

Mr. Willkie: Well, it seems to 
= that’s what we have right now. 
Lady: Is it truly world peace? 
Mr. Willkie: I don’t say that we 
ve world peace, but we have 
the North Atlantic Pact a per- 
ynent alliance between United 
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States and Western Europe as I 
would interpret it. 


Lady; What type of an alliance 
would you say that was? 


Mr. Willkie: Well, that’s a mili- 
tary alliance. Of course, my funda- 
mental thesis is that you have to 
go beyond the military. I think 
what you have to have in order 
to get world peace is a world 
economic union. And I don’t think 
there’s any other way you're go- 
ing to get it. 

Mr. Linowitz: Thank you very 
much, sir. Next question, please. 
Who has a question for Mr. — 
Vithal ? 

Man: Mr. Vithal, in terms of as- 
sistance that can actually be used, 
specifically what does Asia want 
most from the United States? 

Mr. Vithal: Technical and finan- 
cial assistance. 


Man: Would you be more spe- 
cific ? 

Mr. Vithal: Capital goods. 

Mr. Linowitz: You want him to 
be more specific than that? Is that 
specific enough for you? 

Man: I’m afraid that’s a little 
general. I wanted something in 
terms of things that we can think 
about. . 

Mr. Vithal: Capital goods or 
anything else. The point is we don’t 
have machinery. Right now, we 
don’t have the type of machinery, 
with the aid of which we can 
maximize our industrial effort. If 
today India or any other country 
in Asia is backward economically, 
it is because of the fact that we 
do not have the capital goods that 
we do deserve and require. We ask 
the West. We therefore request the 
West to give us technical financial 
assistance so that we will be able 
to raise this standard of living in 


that part of the unfortunate un- 
derdeveloped area of the world. 

Mr. Linowitz: Thank you, Mr. 
Vithal, 

Man: Mr. Willkie, do you think 
underdeveloped peoples would get 
quick and adequate assistance from 
the U.S.A. if they could make 
direct approaches, rather than 
through parent countries? 


Mr. Willkie: Yes, I would be 
very much in favor of direct re- 
lationship between so-called un- 
derdeveloped areas or lands which 
are in a colonial status directly 
with the United States, rather than 
with any so-called colonial powers. 


Mr, Linowitz: All right. Wait a 
minute, Mr. Willkie, we have a 
gentleman here—a turbanned gen- 
tleman—who has a question for 
you. 

Man: My question is slightly 
-strange, and I'd like a good answer 
to it. Does the Christian teach, 
“False fears are froze and truth 
staggers not when understood?” 
You said you are afraid of a third 
World War. Why not overcome 
hatred with love and shed fear? 

Mr. Linowitz: All right..How do 
you feel about overcoming hatred 
with love, Mr. Willkie? 

Mr. Willkie: I'm all for over- 
coming hatred with love. 

Mr, Linowitz: We've reached a 
real meeting of minds on that. 
Another question, please. 

Man: Mr. Vithal, you say you 
want peace and freedom. The thing 


I want to know is whether the 
youth of India are willing to re- 
sist communism to get it? 


Mr. Vithal: We want peace. We 
have already got freedom. The next 
part of that question I would like 
to hear again. 


Man; Are you willing to resist 
communism to maintain what you 
have? 


Mr. Vithal: Of course. 


Mr, Linowitz: Does that answet 
your question? All right, we have 
time for one more question. 


Man: Mr. Willkie, the under- 
developed areas of the world are 
underdeveloped chiefly because they 
are too over-controlled. 


Mr. Willkie: Well, of course, ] 
would like to see the end of al 
colonialism. That’s the quickesi 
answer to it. I don’t see any excuse 
for colonialism in the world thai 
we're in today. I think that there 
shouldn’t be any more colonia! 
powers by any of the nations, in 
cluding our allies and includins 
our enemies. 


Mr. Linowitz: All right. Thank 
you very much, Vithal Babu, Ger 
rit Kreveld, and Philip Willkie 
Our thanks also to our hosts, th 
officials and delegates to the Work 
Assembly of Youth, and the Youn 
Adult Council of the Nationa 
Social Welfare Assembiy. So plat 
to be with us next week and ever 
week at the sound of the Crier’ 
Bell. 
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REEDOM FROM OPPRESSION 


Ardent capitalist as I am, I 
epe America listened well to the 
entleman from India. We are 
aves to our luxuries, “harassed” 
by them) as he put it... .It is 
ae that neither capitalism nor 
~mmunism can save Asia, but 
aly the aid needed to make pos- 
ble the sort of human happiness 
sians can achieve for themselves. 

American aid to Asia is, 
sfinitely, a two-way traffic, no 
atter how smug we may feel as 
e hand it out. As long as Ameri- 
in aid is used merely to keep 
mmmunism down, we are for- 
atting what we are fighting for 
-which is human freedom from 
pression, especially that of dic- 
torship.—Mrs. J. F. JENNESS, 
lo Alto, Calif. 


RESENTATION INADEQUATE 


Your broadcast last evening was, 
always, informative ... though 
ore than usually cramped by 
e inadequate time available for 
e speakers’ main statements. 
owever, its usefulness seemed to 
e still more impaired by logical 
adequacy of the presentation. 
1¢ discussion apparently pro- 
eded on the assumption that 
immunism was spread essentially 
propaganda and moral suasion, 
at the Asiatics were free to ac- 
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cept or reject it. I was surprised 
to hear no mention of Asia’s 
ability to repel communist ag- 
gression. . . . There was a passing 
reference to the ineffectiveness of 
Passive resistance, the need of col- 
lective security, and the spokes- 
man of India said that all the 
South Asian countries should be 
bound together in a mutual assist- 
ance pact. But nothing was said 
of what forces should be raised, 
where used, how equipped; no 
appraisal was made of the chances 
of success, or what opposition, 
internal and external, would be 
met. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the -discussion was a little 
on the academic side. Whatever 
the appeal of communism “to 
the minds and hearts of men’ it 
is true that communism of the 
Soviet-Bolshevik brand has never 
been voluntarily accepted by any 
people—including the Russian— 
never imposed save by force or 
maintained except by aid of a 
reign of terror. . . . At one point 
also it seemed to me that the 
analysis was wanting in economic 
perception. Both the Indian and 
American spokesmen agreed that 
the investment of capital to ef- 
fect Asia’s industrial revolution 
would have to come mainly from 
public and communal sources. But 
where are the governments to get 


the funds? It was recognized that 
foreign capital can play only a 
minor role. With the bulk of the 
population living at the subsistence 
level taxes cannot be raised sub- 
stantially. As in Czarist Russia, 
there is no large stock of mercan- 
tile capital. Here seems to be one 
of the greatest reasons why neither 
Russian Communism nor Western 
Capitalism is appropriate for Asia: 
there is little scope for the Soviet 
method of capital accumulation by 
compulsory saving and forced con- 
tributions, or for our own method 
of voluntary saving and investment 
for profit. Could a capital fund 
be created by governmental re- 
forms which would abolish the 
parasitical groups of Asia-land- 
lords, usurers, warlords, etc.— 
and divert their income to construc- 
tive uses ?—L. M. Graves, Chicago, 
ee 
GANDHIAN SOCIALISM 
ADVOCATED 

Your program from San Fran- 
cisco was one of the best, and the 
Indian Socialist leader, Dr. Lohia, 
was superb in his comments on 
communism and _ monopolistic 
capitalism. Unless these two ex- 
tremes of man’s economic fortune 
are curbed, our democratic Ameri- 
can heritage will have precarious 
sailing in the troubled waters of 
present world unrest. We, having 
somehow weathered the depression 
of the thirties, are now faced with 
the inflation of the fifties, which 
together spell the evil of war 
system political economy. This 
evil has sabotaged our peace sys- 
tem prosperity and progress. India, 
partitioned like Ireland, is going 
to pot, and unless we aggressively 
promulgate our constructive re- 
habilitation programs to save the 
free world soon, we shall be 
blamed, and rightly too, for per- 
forming ‘‘Koreas” in Europe and 
Asia to obliterate those areas and 


to stalemate all our sacrifices. Wel- 
fare political economy on lines of 
Gandhian Socialism, as Dr. Lohia 
proposes, would seem to suit the 
nature and needs of all under- 
developed and overpopulated areas 
of the world. Let Stalins and 
Fords, as mighty symbols of mass 
production and centralized serf- 
dom, be correctly understood now 
as antagonistic to the popular de- 
mocratic pattern which we, as a 
third force between the old col- 
onial imperialists and the new 
soviet imperialists, can enunciate. 
. . . Dr. Lohia should be given 
as much opportunity to explain 
India and Asia as Nehru was 
given, for he represents a dynamic 
view shorn of idealism, of indeci- 
sion. Nehru accepted partition 
of a United India to attain power 
and is now moving into war psy- 
chosis to retain that power. Gand- 
hian Socialism will remove castes, 
classes and religious communalism 
and federate the economics of the 
world as we have done with our 
48 states—RAJARAM YV. GoGATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


ECONOMIC SECURITY NOT 
ENOUGH 


Congratulations to Dr. Lohia 
... for his courage in telling us 
why our materialistic philosophy 
does not appeal to the Asians. If 
our mission to Asia is to succeed, 
our Voice of America must bear 
in mind that some people in the 
world are more interested in inner 
spiritual freedom than economic 
security. We can learn much from 
the East and they from us, but if 
we are sincerely interested in ex- 
tending a brotherly hand, not ex- 
ploiting them, we would do well 
to be represented by men who still 
believe in God-given rights for 
mankind, as guaranteed in our own 
U. S. Constitution—A. S. GaL- 
LANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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